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two-thirds the size of Herat, with a large covered bazaar,
but badly built with mean houses irregularly distributed
over the space enclosed by the walls.

In Afghanistan the three cities of Herat, Kandahar,
and Kabul stand out conspicuously as at once the chief
centres of power and population, as well as the most
important strategical points in the country. They occupy
the three angles of a triangle, whose base crosses the
northern scarp of the plateau, and whose apex lies nearly
in the centre of the State. Thus Herat and Kabul at
the west and east ends of the base respectively are separ-
ated by intervening impassable highlands occupied by
the hostile and semi-independent Mongolo-Tatar Hazaras
and Aimaks. Hence the route from one to the other is
deflected southwards to the apex, where Kandahar thus
occupies the key of the whole position. North of the
scarp is the Turkoman country, now entirely absorbed in
the recently organised Eussiau Trans-Caspian territory.
From this direction the plateau can be approached in the
east only by the difficult " Gate of ]>umian," in the west
by the easy Tajand and Murgh-ab valleys. Here, there-
fore, the importance of Herat becomes obvious. And
this circumstance itself enhances the importance of
Kandahar, which bars the direct and only route from
Herat to India, and which lies on the flank of the not
impossible route through Bamian and Kabul to India.
It is satisfactory to know that under these circumstances
the railway has now been completed from the Indus to
Quetta above the Bolan Pass, and thence through the
G-waja Pass to Chaman Fort and New Chaman on the
main route for Kandahar.

The city of Herat lies in the well-watered valley of
the Hari-rud, or Upper Tajand, which is extremely fertile,
and capable of furnishing supplies for an army of'occu-
pation of 150,000 men. This, coupled with its lofty